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ABSTBACT 

The degree to which Fresno City College (California) 
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amount of time which faculty devote to each. High correlation Jpetween 
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wide discrepancies occur in the areas of laboratory time^ lecture 
methodr homework^ £J.exible coarse lengthy attendai\ce options^ and the 
availability of a modular calendar. Whereas faculty report that 
homework and lectures are jthe prime methods of instractionr students 
ranked these 15£^h and 20thy respectively. In addition, 'the student 
survey revealed a strong desire for greater flexibility both in the 
time spent in class and^the length of the catlendar; however, faculty 
rated these areas quite low. It is recommended that* faculty be made 
aware o-f the^e discrepancies and be provided with incentives to 
modify their atij)roaches to learning. A review of t^e liter^iture 
dealing with faculty resistance to iiinovation is undertaken and 
survey instruments are included. (LOi 
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. 1. 

CHAPTER 1: STAT£^4ENT OF THE PROBLEM 

The Problem 

This practicum assesses selected modes of learning 
{Herrscher, 1971) preferred by students and the frequency 
that these sama modes are offered by teachers at^jpresnc City 
College* Significant discrepancies are found to exist be- 
tween the preferred and offered frequency in-six of twenty 
learning lOitodal i ties selected for this study at Fresno City 
College, This discrepancy between preferred and offered 
learning modes is a problem through its potential for nega- 
Lively affecting student learning -per fvormance • 

The proclem of- this ciscrepancy in expectat ion^s appears 
to be of particular importance for the non-traditional com- 
munity college student. Where conflicting expectations exist 
between preferred and offered learning experience, so may 
there be later\/ and even overt hostility which leads to di- 
minished motivation and reduced learning p'er f ormance • . . 

The Significance 

The resear^ of this practicum delineates specific dis- 
crepancies between preferred and offered modes of learning* 
These discrepane+es lead to inferences which would require re- 
searcn goi^g well beyond the scope of this practicum. Yet 
the findings of this practician alone are significant because 
they verify certain dis crepanc ies- between learning practices 
or offerings of teacners and certain learning experience pre- 
ferences of students. 

o 4 
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Given the growing public concern for developing moxe 
-^.eans of instructional effectiveness and accountability, re^- 
search is indeed justified wnich focuses on students and their 
learning needs in t^rms of preferences as to mo.des of in^truc- 
tion. Large sums of tax money are being spent on community 
college education in Cal |f ornia and across the nation to pro-* 
vide an '"open door** opportunity to a largely "non-traditional" 
college student population^ Common observation and statistical 
evidence verify the extent to which these students are. entering 
the various community colleges* But this growth has been and ^ 
is presently accompanied by a very large and continuing exodus 
of these same students , (Cohen, 1970) and (O'Banibn, 197l|) • 
when they aren't comt^lete dropouts, they are often irregular 
attenders and poor ac^iievers (Grady, 1975) • i>uch attrition 
anc performance rates, in light' of the vast expenditures in- 
volved, furtiier underwrite the need for an assessment and 
analysis of this aspect of curriculum and instruction* 
Herrscher (1970 has pointed to: 

The national xommitjnent to equality, of higher educa- 
tional opportunity and to accountability for student 
lea-rning nas created many complex problems, at the, center 
of which is the;«^ed for significant modifications in 
traditional methods of college-level instruction, Sweep- 
inc changes i'n instructional methodology are necessary to 
accommodate not only the educational aspirations, but the 
fundamental and' pervasive learning problems. of large and 
g^Sw^ng' segments of college populations which are obvious- 
ly not composed # traditional college-level stuaents. 

\ If sweeping moaality changes are needed. to improve in- 
struction anc learning as Herrsche.r contends, then this practi- 
ium may be seen and justifieo as an assessment and, analysis to 



3.« 

nore precisely determine which nodes of learning^student s 
prefer among those offered by community college teachers,. 

In undertaking to determine the extent of discrepancies 
between preferred and offered modes of learning at Fresno 
City College use has been made of Herrscher»s modal categories, 
c^napter Three treats the data of the surveys. See Appendixes A 
and B to this practicum for samples of the survey instruments. 
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CHAPTER II: REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 

vPata on Preferred vs Offered Modes of Instruction 

In a survey of literature in which this researcher re- 
viewed ERIC, the Reader « s' Guide to Perioaical Liter/fTure, as 
v^ell as other materials available at Caliiornia State Univer- 
sity at Fresno there was virtually no data specifically focus- 
ing on^^n assessment or analysis of selected Framing modes 
preferred by students and offered Jt)y teachers. Taken alone 
this could be view^ as sufficient Justification for doing the 
research which folloW/S in Chapter Three of this practi-feum. 
However, this practicum writ.er has undertaken a brief review 
of some of the^related literature* 



This revi'^ will cover some of the periodical literature 
of the past few years which deals with various learning modal - 
ities«. The review will* analyze the 1 i terat uf e ,wi th a view to 
giving evidence to support the need for tne survey of select- 
ed learning modes preferred by stuafents and of fere?} by teach- 
ers at Fresno City College* ' . ^' ' * 



The Review of Related Literature 

If students prefer certain modes of learning over others, 
as the survey data in Chapter Three shjaws, a significant ques- 
tion arises. Why do community college instructprs resist 
adopting modes of learning preferred ^by students? This ques- 
tion is especially relevant to use of the newer techjiolog ig S/^ 
in 'learning. 

r 

Leslie Purdy (1975) has completed a study which deals 
uith the above. question. Some educatqrs express the opinion 
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thay faculty are inherently resist^|it to any teaching mode 
whien would be new t,o them, whether it uses technology <jf not. 
Purdy rejects this as too simplistfc. Such a view he main- 
lains'merely st if 1 es ^product ive discussion and research on the 
process of teaching and l^earning* 

''^ Purdy nolds to the view th^t the institutional atmospnere 
has great influence on faculty'^y^^sponse t^o the introduction 
of. innovat ions-. He feels^lhat we should look at institutional 
supports for or cohsi^rai^ntT'or^bh^ged practices of learning, 
and Ur^truc lion. Reactions to newer modalities may differ 
'^^cording to a teacher's age, his dis-cipline or personal values. 

Some teachers respond dif f erent ly to-t^^i'ng methods 
using technological devices when compared to n^on-technologi ca I 
mod6S.' AS a result of a study of 225-teachers using modes of 
learning ranging from audio-tutor ial through lecture, Purdy 
found that two basic id.eas or attitudes emerged among facxilty 
at the. community college studied. The first is the idea that 
teaching is a solo act i vity jUher tharvone that is shared or 
done in concert with other teachers^Tie second is that in 
or^er to teach the instructor must have cfmtrol over the ie^rn- 
ing environment. These two b^asic faculty pe rspe ct iver toward 
teaching have immense implications for varying the modes of 

learning to be offered. " ^ 

According to the Purdy study the feeling among faculty at 
the college level is that teaching is also a lonely activity. 
What will go on in a course is seen essentially as being a 
personal- matter and as an .individual challenge. Such a private 
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view of teaching is bften held by teachers using the lecture 
method. The attitude that teaching is a private challenge 
may be a requi remerit of the teacher for ego satisfaction which 
carH'only come from student direct and cont inuous\ attent i on. 
Instructors who feel such a need will hesitate td send students 
on field trips, to media centers, to do independent study, and' 

to offer other variations ia modes of learning. To this mental 

>^ 

set any modal variations from the traditional will ^ip't const i«- 
tute': teaching because they cannot see, feel or know intuitively 
what neppens to the stuaents in those other si tua^ttons . Thus, 
Purdy sees the solo view of the education pr^^ss as a major^ 
stumbling block to any change .from mode s^t^cher s offer to 
modes that students may prefer* / - / - / 

Closely related to the sol o yf^ac/i ti on^i^heme Vi s .the need 
of te^cher^ torr^oft-txol the le^irv/ situat ion^^aT^comp^teiy as 
j3.a^sriifle^^ T he problem'' if Or /qol 1 e/^e teachers i,5 , tp_X-i-nd Wavs to 



ensure'tnat-ilie studeny lear-ns what the teathef considers im- 

oortaat. According~>D^~4he Purdy study most t e a^e>s^ -lino pre- 

/ . 

cisely what they want .to teachT'^t^ ^how te^c 
is learned is the problejn. Any modes which move away fra^t^pfe 
traditional are-^seerj as a tbire.at to teacner. ppntro 1 ov;^^/fiat 
^'e"??-:!'^. Andrfrer'^group^r-t^^^hers iiy^he ^tudy/^/i^ed o; 



a wide )?^iety of te^chiffg modes ay, a m^ans of e ^er>>ci'n'g ta e^ 
nuiT^ifer of ,>jay's t^xe, learni^ng' situation coulcf be naiii^g^V Tfiu 
the same end iT^'^ChV^tT'Chv q^' ^^^yini, the m/ans. kome tea-ch 
ep^^use modes ,whicn lessen the ^ed for pe/sonal exposure and 
CuInefabiliW to students. Facul ty; W^oJ^^^^^ 



leciuriag founo' it easier to devise computer and. slide and 
tape programs to avoid such^udent-t^acher contact. 

Faculty members find ijtany ways to express their, need for 

i ■ 

control. Some teachers feel they have control only Vvhen they 
have a classroom with four wal is, thirty students,; chalk and 
a blackboard. These elements are predictably and deper.cable 
when coupled with Che teacner's own perfo/mance. Little can 
break down. When it does, the teacher 'can/still manage. 
Some- nave learned to use the newer modalities, only to have 
tnem breakdown or be inaccessible wj>ei/ needed, leaving them ^ 
vulnerable to humiliation in front o]C students. 

A closer look, at groupl^.'of faculty tends to 'show some of 
the jvfariations in need for comimand of the learning process. 

group of faculty examinJd in the Purdy study felt more 
co.iifortable Hith traditiona| modes of instruction and relied 
OP. force of per sona 1 ity to dijrect the learning situation. Tne 
fewer intervening objects bAween the student -teacher relation- 
ship, the better. The larger the class, the less possible^it 
is to personally control" tne group.^ T.eacners in this category 
also 3ften expressed fear that new teaching nmdes wouW re- 
pla'ce them, and believe that technology is generally a hind- 
ranee in the learrMag prpcessl. ^. 

Thus, for .t_he_s^ groups of teachers, being able to manage 
\arid\direct the T^nln^ situation is of crucial impopnce. 
For one group, personal control guaranteed orcer and/ the self- 
respect nebessary to function a. a teacher. In anofher,, group 
using modal variations in Instruction, the motivation appeared 
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to. be th? added security of a~barrier placed between the _ 
student and a vulne-rable teacher. 

If a sense of aaxie^ty exists on some school campuses, 
^concerning use of an expanded variety of learning modes, per- 
aaps it is in part du? to a feeling of pressure exerted by \ 
school administrators and others. Media people, indust-ry 
representatives and others, in their anxiousness to encourage 
teachers to try campus learning innovations have' at times over- 
sold them. Education has not been immune to slick packaging, 
of a sampVe' finished product. Faculty who^get intrtcued and- ^ 
then humiliated or at least frustrated in their efforts lo 
emulate results of the media experts, share tneir sour yrape^ 
vviith tneir peers. In the most- crass atmospnere there have j 
even been colleges wherein there has developed the attitude , 
and the feeling among faculty that the college cannot afford ■ 
got to have the newer modes of instruction used. Cost-cffec-j 
tiveness become.s the paramount concern at the expens*e of 
truly effective learning. Such a dollar conscious attitude 
on tne part of the administration is. a negative influence to 
many faculty waose reaction is often a blend of fear for their 
position (technological obsolescence) and the attitude thai, 
they as teachers know intuitively what modes to offer students 
Student preferences as to modes are only to be marginally con- 
sidered, if ai all, oecause students simply don't have the 
knowledge to select tnose onooes which will impart the know- 
Ucge alreacy acquired by those in a position to do the im- 
part ing • 
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In reviewing articles from the late 1968 through 1975 

4 

tljis writer found on the subject of instructional modes that 

much of the concern of the time was not students preferences 

• • ' * 

as to modes of instruction, but whether changing modes of learn 
ing would result in teachers being replaced by machines. There 
has also been concern as to whether the newer modes would de- 
humani^e a whole new generation of students. Wilson (1968) ' 
reassures teachers that th-e newer modes of instruction will 
not make problems by causing educational unemployment* How- 
ever, in the middle 1970s the issue of teacher unemployment 
has emerged ^as a problem, though not necessarily brought on 
by teachers adopting newer learning modes* Jenning*^ ( 19t>8) 
takes the position that the newej modes ofM^arnijrO^^P^il^onaU 
ize the education process and thus dehumanize the students^" 
In this-'Sense ?chool merely mirror a depersonalized, dehuman- 
ized society which has been brought on by technology. ; The 
schools thus contribute to. a vicious self-fulfilling prophesy. 

In all of this Jennings does not ask- the students how 
they feel about- various modes of learning. Student prefer-<j •' 
ences are assumed to run to those experiences which iaclude ^ 
increased interpersonal re'Iat ionships wi.th teachers and peersj 
something which Jennings feels does not occur extensively 
with the^ newer variations in modes of learning; Yet he feels 
that' students should/be confused or perplexed by dialogue 
with other students- and Teachers. But, unUss the neV,er mode^ 
are isolated fromVll stimulii except ing that which is desir- 
able for eliciting anticipated responses, Jennings* co'ncern 
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herrc seems aimed at, bT-^^t^ Skinner (1968) and the technologies 
which he and^others have' developed for learning/ This focus 
on technical devices as innovations in modes of learning is 
•of course quite narrow and shares some of the continuing fears 
associated with learning when viewed from this behavior ist ic 
approach^ • . , ► 

What Jcpnlngs does not focus on is 'some of the non- 

i 

isolating, and relationship enhitncing modes of learning which 
iTecome possible . through field trips, demonstrations, ro.le play- 
ing, tutoring ^d ather activities that are tite object of thts 
fesfearch, TheseXdi-sadvailtages are overcome in the research 
survey instrument developed for this practicum. 

The quest iotuiai re for this practicum has been designed 
to indicate 'student preforence* as to selected modes of learn- 
ing whlcli provide for a wide variety of academic performance 
based experiences. Which at the same time enhance interpersonal 
relationships and also the chances of a humanizing educational 
experience. 

West (1968) and McKeachie ( 1971 )■ discuss the lecture form 
as a mode of learning. Since the lecture is^the most commonly 
used form (bee Table 3-2); and since it is al9o likely that 
teachers will continue- to use the form, West feels It is wise 
to work with the Ucture mode Uo maximize ^^ts potential for 
learning. Both West and McKeachie feel that the lecture is 
inefftctive. because students are not involved. This lack of 
student involvement is. most lectur*' situations is supported 
also be the findings, of Kowilsky (1971). His analyses indicate 
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thai less 'learning occurs in th« classr^tn in which "teacher 
talk" proceeds in an uninterrupted sequence. 

West discusses the lecture me thed as functioning at three 
levels. At the first level "exposure* to-the inateria.1 may be 
seen as all that is essential. At' the second level "under- 
standing" is evidenced by their being few if any questions on 
the part of students. At neither of these levels is there any 
student involvement. Only at the "discoursing" level are stu- 
dents involved. Interaction is encouraged in this third model 
variation of .the lecture. Retention is possible over long 
periods of time by this means according to West. Ausubel 
{i960) advocates use of "advanced organizer" materials as a 
means of preparing students in a course in which the lecture 
mode is to be used. This modification tends to f*<?ilii^te *■ 
student involvement in the ^course. Such organizers as Ausubel 
describes act as mediators between what is previously known 
and what is to be learned. 

Finally, in this review we focus on homework as a learning 
practice. Homework assignments are the most frequently offered 
learning practice at Fresno City Cel lege, based on the survey 
questionnaire (see fable 3.2). Shuman and Subleti (1970) 
support this. with the finding that over eighty-three percent 
of secondary school teachers support giving homework as a means 
of learning. Yet UToy point to the. vast evidence that non- 
traditional students simply do not benefit by homework as pres- 
ently assigned. Students who come to the community collego 
from the ghetto, from a low income situational, simply %on't have 
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the facilities nor the support fr«m parents ar others to 
benefit by this mode ef instruction. However^ Shuinan and 
Sublett do not dismiss homework as a useless mede. Rfither, 
given its extensive use and the feeling among educators* that 
homework is very essential, they advocate modifications to 
homework assignments to piake them relevant to the experiences 
of tne non- traditional st^udent. 
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CHAPTER THREE: PRESENTATION OF THE DATA 

Design af the Survey Instrument 

This practicum research required that a survey instrument 
be developed which w«uld measure preferred and offered modes 
of instruction at Fresno City College. A:survey questionnaire, 
was desisncd. which utUlfcd the modal categories developed by 
Herrscher as well as 'certain adaptations* from Klhns and | 
Maptorana ( 197i|.) . These modes Include four general categories 
(environmental, pictorial, symbolic and verbal), with each 
ciitegory containing specific media sub-categories to give a ' - 
total of twenty mode's of learning whereby student preferences 
and teacher offerings may be discerned. The student instru- 
ment permitted responses in. which" students ranked on j^one to. 
five scale (five being high) their preference as to learning 
'modes. A variation of the f same instrument permitted teachers 
'to respond with the an ount of ttme (one to five scale) offered 
in each modal category. Seei the Appendix for samples of the 

, : survey instruments. 

In designing the instrument to survey faculty and students, 
rough drafts were made and submitted to associate consultants 
m education. Their assistance in a prelirainary review effort 
was most valuable in th« development of the final Instrument. 
j>rofesslonml persons. Included wtrit 

a) Gerald Bill, M.A., Computer Systems Consultant and 
, Sociologist. 

.b) Daniel Grady, M.A., Guidance Consultant/Psychologist. 
Assistant Processor, California State University, 
Fresno. 

A field test using the preUminary draft instrument was made by 



, administering the survey questionnaire to four associate in- 
structors and to one clals of twenty-one stuients. Results 
and Impressions derived irom this limited tlestlng and follow- 
up analysis produced a_JieV lnech-.xiuestlonnalr^- by a ropositlonUg 
of item groupings for mi»re valid presentation, as well as Item 
analysis to redu^e^jtsablgulVy and overlap. This resulted In 
increased questionnaire val\idlty. 

In the case of the student questionnaire studeats were 
asked to Indicate their preference as to mo«^es of instruction' 
by circling- the number one (l) where tljelre was a veryjow 
- preference for a selected learning inode. They were asked to 
circle the number five- (5) where they had a very high £re- ' ^ 
ference for a selected* learning mode. Thus the range of the 
scale was one through five. If students had not experienced \^ 
-a particular mode of Instructlom, they were permitted to circle 
a "DK" (don't know) category, although they might state a pre- 
ference even without direct experience w^h a selected mode": - 

fn the case of the faculty questionnaire the modes offered - 
were identical to those preferred on 'the student quest ronnaire. 
A scale of one through five was provided 'wherel?i faculty "rare- 
ly or never using" a selected mode of instruction would respond 
by circling the number one (1), while a mode which was -used 
alot" weuld be rated by circling the number flve..(5). Thus 
' the range from low to hlghwas again one through five. 

Statistical Treathient 

'•When this practlcumwas originally cJncelved it was not 
at once clear what statistical tests woulc be- most suited to 
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the tatk. The propesti submit ied t« Neva Univefsity cen- 
t-ained twe tentative prejecti9iu en the statistical techniques 

* 

needed for treating the data. As appreved by Nova the pre- 
pesal Included analysis ef the data by use ef Spearman's co- 
efficient of rahk-erder cerrelatloa and a Chi Square (Barten^ 
W3), The Spearman method proved te be the mere appropriate 
for handling the dita. Given the Ideatlcal faculty-student \ 
questionnaires containing 20 paired m»det ef learning pre- 
ferred Mnd ©ffirtd at Frtsne City Cellege, a rank erder Ing 
permitted a comparison of each selected paired mede as to the 
rank order offering by faculty of selecterd modes of learning^ 
as well as the rank order preference by students of selected 
modes of learning.. The extent to which congruence or dis- 
crepancy in T^ank-order preference, ^as compared V*ith rank- 
order offerings, thus could be ascertained. This has been 
developed ih the graphic and tabular presentations of data 
which follow in this chapter. 

Data Collection Pre^cedures 

The faculty population for this research consisted of ^ 
one hundred percent returns obtained from surveying 26 members 
of the full-time Instrueilonal staff at Fresno City Gellege. 
The naines vere obtained by use of a current list of faculty 
which now totals 209 full-time staff merab^ers. A table of ran- 
dom numbers was used In obtaining the twenty-six names of staff 
participants. Follow-up calls were made in- t^e successful' 
effort to achieve perfect returas. 

. -The student population surveyed for this practicum were 
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22h full and part-time students from the teaching lead of 
this writer, as well as from divlsiens other than social 
■''^^ciences where teacher cooperation was obtained. 

. Within each class the questionnaire was distributed lo 
.i-*partlclpaii^iag students by this writer. Students were given, 
an epporiunity to question this surveyor for purposes of 
clarification of questions after first reading the questions 
'''''^•^.Ajiepartici pants. The questionnaires were returned directly 
to th I s wi7t7r~u^9n'-6«iBgle t i on of the survey. 

■ Presenlatif.n and Analysis of the Data 

The folloviTng' data, represent the results of the above 
descr^ibed survey instruments use^ to assess and analyze sel'ecl- 
ed learning modes pr*f erred by students and offered by teachers 
at Fresno City College. For bothUhe student and^^^the faculty 
quest fonnal re, mean" scores were calculated for each of the 
twenty modes of instruction. The modes of instruction were 
then arranged In rank order for each group, and are presented 
in Table 3 . I (Student Preferences) and Table 3 . 2 (Faculty 
Offerings). The presentation utlllz,«s the Spearman Coefficient 
of Rank-Order Correlation as a means of ascertaining dis- 
crepancies In preferred and i^ffered modes of community, college 
instruction* 

The reader should note that the null hypothesis as stated 
in thk practicura proposal cannot be rejected on the basis of 
the dlta gathered from the survey when analyzed only in terms 
of agdregates . This la the conclusion with -both the Spearman 
analysis and a Chi Square (See -Appendix C^ f»r the use of tht 
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Square) • Htwcver, tht null hyppthcsi* deals anly with ^ggre- 
gate statistical discrepancy possibilities between mttXles of 
learning preferred by students and those same msdesr as offered 
by teachers at Fresno City College* Thus, while/ the results 
of the Spearmm shoW^a .017 correlation, and /ht results of 
a Chi Square show a calculated at - far too low to be 
significant at the .0^ le^vtl - an i tem- analysis ©f rank-arder 
listings yields additional infor^ti^ sf significance in Vfte 
opinion tf this writer, Thess data af^ presented and y<aJL3t£Sd 
on the pages which f«ll*w in this chapter. 
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^3 . l ' ESSULIS OP^STODBNT aiESIIOmi*IEB:PREFKSalCES OF SMDESTS 



Rank X 


Hode 


)fean Score 


Mo8t)Vy 
1 ^ 


Demonatraiions 


4.135 




Motion Pictures 


4.031 


3 


Attendance Options 


■ 4' \ 3.915 


A 


Flexible Course, Length 


3.894 




Field -Trips 


3.837 ; 

N 
I 


. 6,. 


r Slides ,v . 


3.723 


7 


Discussion 


3.517 


8 


Modular Calendar 


3.378 


9 


Maps an4 Charts 


3.356 


.10 


Small aroup^ Woric 


3.355 


11 


Tutorial 


3.341 


12 


Learning Contracts 


3.170 


13 


Prograinned Materials 


3.168 


14 ' 


Laboratory 


3.119 


'15 


HoiQswork 


3.008 


16 


Weekend Courses 


3.000 


• 17 


^ Games 


2.887 


16 


Role Playing 


2.747 


19 


Audio Records 


• 2.773 


20 


Lecture 


2.185 



(Preferred Least) 
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Table 3 i 2 RESULTS OF THE FACULTI QUESTIONNAIRE: OFFERINGS OF FACULTT 
. Rank ^de , Mean Score 



(Offered Most) 



3 

* 4 

* 5 

* 6 

r 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15. 

16 

17 

18 

19 



20 

(Offered Least) 



Horaswork 
Lecture 
Demonstrations 

Laboratory 
Maps and Charts 
Discussion 
Slidas 

Motion Pictures 
Tutorial 

anall Group Work 
Field Trips 
Games 

PrograniMd Materials 
Itole Playing 
Learning Ccaitracts 
Audio Records 
Flexible Cburse Length 
Attendance Options 
Weekend Courses 
Modular Calendar 



1 
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* Thre§-way tie 



4.076 
4.038 
3.923// 
3.84^ 
a 846 
3.846 
3.565 
3.307 
3.076 
2.846 
2.538 
2.500 
2.346 
2.269 
1.923 
1.884 
1.857 

< 

1.6^ 

i.ii5 

1.000 
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fable 3 ♦ 3 "Spej^cman-XJoef f icient <^f Raoik-Order Cocrelatlpft Data 
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The Data; Preferred and Offered Modtes .of Instruction 



"lindency to: 




r^ - .Oil 

♦ "Discrepancy* here m^ane that^wie student and factlty rankinge of^^'Uie ^ite©^ . 
differed by~^atr^aeJL nine (9) places. - , . / / /--^ 

"Agreement" laeans that the difference, waa no greater^;t^ian twcr(2) places. 

■"erJc , 
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CHAPTER IV: CONaUSIONS AND RECO^NDATIONS 

Sununafy and Conclusions 

It was pointed o\jt that the* stated niil 1 hypothesis 

cannot be rejected (#05 level of signif icanice) on the basis 

\ * 

of an analys't|-of the aggf^gate survey data omy* However, 
significant a<WiXional. information can be gaine^^ through 
item analysis .of the Herrscher and Mortor^na learning modal- 

ities when selected modes preferred by students at Fresno 

< 

City College are compared with modes offered by instructors 

/ . ^ 

at/ the same inst i tution* ^ 

pn the basis of an analysis of the questionnaire data ^^ 
using the Spearman method one may conclude that the learning 
modes, which are now in t-tie program of learning at^. Fresno 
City College and were examined in this study, may ,^vf f.?ct i vely 
be placed in two,, groups: (a) those modes on which there Is 
a high degree of agreement between student preferences and 
faculty offerings (six modes), and (b) those modes of instruc- 
tion with a high degree- of discrepancy between student pre- 
ferences and faculty offerings i^si^ modes). The remaining 
eight modes fjell somewhere between these two groups. 

The areas of agreement on the modes of instruction 
include use of demonstrations, slides, discussion, small 
group work, pYogranmed litoterials and-tutor ing. From an in- 
^stitutional viewpoint these -areas of agreement may be seen 
to reflect positively Fresno City College's aliility to devel- 
op and to u*« wodes of learning in the curriculum which corres- 
pond to the preferences of the students. In 'the case • 
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of the demonstration mode we see from' the item analysis a 
high (ranked first) student preference for this mode of- 
learning while teachers offer this mode frequently (ranked 
third) • In the ,<iase of the programmed materials mod^e we 
see from the item analysis a low preference on the part of 
students and a low offering on the pkrt of instructors, both 
ranking it thirteenth - or perfect 'agreement • • 

the areas of discrepancy on^the modes of^ learning pre- ' 
ferred and offered yield perhaps the most interesting and^ 
significant information, and ^ su^^h' are the basis for cer-^ 
talri recommendations which ^areMrt^c belovi. These discrep- 
ancy are^s ii^clude laboratory, lectu*re, homework, flexible 
course Jr^ngth, various attendance options and the modular ^ 

calendar* f\ ' 

In the ca^e^^f lecture we see^from thie item analysis 
that it takes last place (ranHed twentieth) among student 
preferences, while it is the second most offered mdde of 
instTuction at Fresno City College*^ Homework is the most 
frequently offered mode of instruction at Fresno City College 
while it ranks fifteenth on the list of student preferences. 
Students have a high preference for flexHble course length • 
(rarxiced fourth) and flexible attendance 0P"s?5J (ranlj^ed 
third). ' Yet these ar.€ ranked seventeenth^n^ei ghteenth 
respectively in tl)/ .tr^uency in which they are/offered by 

teachers. The riade/ is urged t/ review-the labi/aiv and- 

/ - ■ 
graphic analyses provided lin Ch^pTer .Three., ^ 



J 
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Recommendations 

From an institutional viev<p6int the above areas of 
discrepai?0^ reflect negatively upon the willingness and/or 
.ability of Fresno City College to meet the needs of students 
through learning experiences which would correspond to the 
modes preferred by students. Therefore the foil-owing gen- 
eral recommendation is madet 

The work of this practicum points up the need for 
further institutional research which would determine 
the effects on student learning performance when signil- 
icant discrepancies exist between preferred and offered 
modes of learning. ^ 

The following 'specific r«coim«ndations are made: 



Changjes in mode s oT learning offered at Fresno City 
Col lege in those ^ are as -oi discrepancy, espe- 
cial Iv in the-areas of lecture and homework. Modifi- 
cirio?! should be along the lines described in the review 
of literature in Chapter two of this practicum. 

Lecture , ranked twentieth by students, ^^^^l^l."^'^, J, 
pr oved by incorporating more demonstration, ranked fir«t, 
SJ?e fi'lms ranked second, and mofe discus.idn ranked' 
seventh. Teachers should be encburaged to modify th« 
!ectSr. melhod to includ. these. .^^^^^^^ ^^^i^f^^fi 
sessions developed by the C;"^] ^t'f \°">!^;^5;; 
r.rowth and Develg pment can^aniitatethesV^eded 
^ c hances! practic um is being given to th^^chair^ 

^son ;f that ?ommittie,;Charles Lynes. 

Homework is clearly preferred by •tudjat*,^ ^.ing 

ranra-TTTTeenth in the J^.^^^^J^J^'ij tS. mosi fre- 
at Fresno City Col eg. off.r\h»mework as included 

qtt^ntly U.td "J^^J^J^JJi^^Je^of tSs study and of 

i^h^e?^^re:ircherri^tl; t^w-^ 

ctpt of homework assl9nm«nl»- '^°!""°. j'i;,r„ing 
to?i should b.ftln <l*v. opln, indlvwu. « 9 

"°rH?ch'^Uh'ti U:5'.n?» "Undoing th. ho,..worK ■ 
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Time as a mode t Attendance options, ranked third, 
flexible course length, ranked fourth, and the mod- 
ular calendar, ranked eighth -by students are prefer- 
ences of students that .warrant more consideration by 
-the Institution. Specifically it is recommended 
that the curriculum of Fresno City Galley Include 
more options for students providing for shorter 
courses, with a greater variety of attendance options, 
and possibly for a curricular experiment which alTows 
the student to take a- single course and be' conslder- 
e,d a fulltime student. A copy-of this practicum has 
been^^^bmitted to the Committee on Curriculum , and 
oral pr^ieataXion of these data are to be made, at 
meetings in^Vtie Fall of ' 1975. Also, a copiies of this 
practicum will &e~4Mde available to the President 
\of Fresno City Colle^.and to the Assistant Superlnten 
d^nt of the District, who^tjalrs the Educational 
Coxjrdlnating and Planning Conunittee. 
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APPENDIX A. 

FRESNO CITY COLLEGK^UDENT CJlfESTIONNAIRE 

"An assessment of Modes of Instruction Preferred by Students and • ■ 
0-ffered by Teachers" • 

Please indlxate your preference as* to the following modes of in- 
struction'.' Circle the •number one (1) if you have a very low 'pre- 
ference for this mode of instruction. Circle the number five ($) 
if you have a very high pr eferehc'e for this mode of instruction. 
If you have not experienced a particular mode of instruction you 
may circle "DK" for "don't know," although you may state a 
preference. 

- • MODE [ SCALE OF PREFERENCE 

ENVIRONMENTAL low high don't know 





2 


3 


1+ 


5. 


DK 




2 


3 

,p 




5 


DK 


3. Role playing (by teacher/students) 1 


2 


3 


1+ 


5 


DK 


ll. Games and simu-lat ions by teachers 1 


2 


3 


1+ 


5 


DK 


S. Laboratory work J •••••• • 1 


2 


3 


1+ 


5 


DK 


PICTORAX • 1 














2 


3 


U 


5 


DK 




2 


- 3- 


1+ 


5 


DK 



SYMBOLIC ; 

8. Maps, charts, diagrajns 1 2 3 h -S 

VERBAL ^ • * ^ ^ 

9. Audio recordings ( in class) . • • 1 2 3 V 5 
10. Lecttire (with studenl notetaking 



and testing, with little or no 
discussion • 



DK 



DK 



1 2 3 i| 5 DK 



11, Discussion (questions posed for ^ o o i cr 

student response ^In class) ... ^1 2 3 4 5 DK 

12, small group work (group projects * , 
and research done in class • / - 
primarily) 1 2 ^3 1+ ^ DK 

13, Texl and other r-eading assign- r, ' \ c ' nu 
ments done in class and at home . 1 . 2 J 4 i> ■ 



\ 



STUDEfJT CJUESTIONNAIRE (continued) 
MODE 



•SCALE OF PREFERENC 



.VERBAL (Continued) 



15. 



Programmed textual and/'^other ^ 
reading materials which have 
questions and answers com- 
bined 

Tutorial (teacher individual- 
ized instruction in class and 
office) 



TIME VARIATION , ' ^ 

16. Flexible course length 

(one to 18 weeks, etc*) . • . 

n. Class attendance options 

(choice of different lecture 
attendance times) . . . • . 

l8# Learning contracts (agreement 
on grade before undertaking 
Xhe required work tasks) • • . 

19/ "Modular calendar**H^here , 

students take only one course 
as a full load for a shorter 
time period) • • 

20. Weekend courses lasting one 
or more weeks for varying 
amounts of credit . . ^ * • • 



low 



I 2 3 k S 



I 2 3 k S 



I 2 3 k 5 



I 2 3 k S 



1 2 3 1| 5 



I 2 3 k S 



1 2 3 U 5 




on^t know 



/i 



DK 



DK 



DK 



DK 



DK 



DK 
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APPENDIX B. 



TRESNO CITY CX>LL£GE FACULTY CJUESTI-ONNAIRE 



SUBJECT: "An Assessment of'-Modes of Instruction Offered by 
Faculty" 

I would like* to find out hovi much use you make of different 
instructional modes. Please circle the number five (5) if you 
use that mode of instruction alot; or circle the number one (1) 
if you use that mode rarely or never. 



MODE 



SCALE OF USE 



ENVIRONMENTAL ' 

I. Field trips 

■ 2. Demonstrations 

3. Role playing by teacher/students 
l^. Games and simulations by teaohers 

5. laboratory work • " 

PICTORAL 

6« ^Pictures/slides 

7. Motion pictutes/TV 

SYMBOLIC 

6. Maps, charts, diagrams 

VERBAL 

9. Audio recordiftfls (in plass) . • • 

10. Lecture (with little or no dis- 
cussion 

II. Discussion (questions posed for 
student response in class) • . • 

12. Small group work (gnoup projects 
and research, results .shared in 
class 

13. Text and other reading assign- 
ments done in class and at home . 

Ik. 'Progranmed textual and other read- 
ing materials which have questions 
and ansxert combined . 



rarely or never us*d used 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 



3 
3 
3 

3 
3 



k . 

k 

k 

k 
k 



k 



FACULTY ydJESTIONNAiRE (contlnutd) 

/ MODE ^ X SCALE OF USE 

BAL (Continued) ' / 'rarely or never, used 

l|. Tutorial (teacher indLvidual ized 

instruction in class/and office) I 2 3 

- ^ 

TIME VARIATION 

16. Flexible course length 
one to 18 weeks, etc 1 2 3 

17. Class attfeadance options 
(choice of^dtfferent lecture / 
attendance times) 1 2/3 

l6. Learning contracts (/'agreement on , / 

grade before undertaking the 

required work tasks) 1 2, 3 

19# ^^Mociular calendar" (where students 
take only one course as' a full 

load for a shorter time period). 1 2 ^ 

20. Weekend courses lasting, onie or . 
more weeks for varying amounts 

of credit 1 2 3 
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ised al ot 




4v 




5 

4 5 



1 



4 
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CHI SQUARE AI|ALISIS 



SELECTED LEARNING MODES PREFERRED BY STUDElfTS AKD OFFERED BY. TEACHERS 





. - , Faculty 

high 
(1-10) 


■ 1 , 

Offerings 
low 
(11—20) 


/ 

/ 

/ 


^ / 


//// 


/ ^. 

H 

Student 


(agreemeqi t: preferred 
and offered) 

6 

a 


(discrepancy: high pre- 
ference, low offered) 


Preferences 

* 


UK 


> ? 


<f o 

^ 1 1 

H H 
H 


(disagreement: low pre- 
ference, high offered) 


(agreement: lew pre- 
ference, low offered) 

6 * 

d 




10 


10 



10 



. 10 



Tbtal Items 
(20) 



Needed (^05 level) is 3.8a 

V 

Calaaated X^.= •S 
Not Significant 



mmmi of calif - 
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